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THE INTERACTIONS OF BEAUTY AND TRUTH 


NOWING and valuing are so commonly blended in life that 

many theorists have branded all analytical distinctions be- 
tween truth and beauty as falsifying simplifications of the prodigal 
warp and woof of experience. But if we turn for our facts to works 
of art and to the controversies of artists we shall find examples of 
the justifiable, nay inevitable, isolation of beauty as well as of ill- 
advised attempts to achieve this isolation when truth and beauty 
should be embodied close at hand in a work of art in neighborly re- 
ciprocity. Some arts reveal themselves as essentially more ‘‘repre- 
sentative’ or ‘‘realistic’? than others. Of these literature is an 
outstanding example. To be sure there have been men of letters 
like Poe and Mallarmé, wearied of the inner conflict which arises 
when they attempted to experience both beauty and truth at once, 
who have at times revolted against the tendency of words to concern 
themselves with truth as well as with beauty. And some of our con- 
temporary Dadaists or quasi-dadaists have endeavored to make their 
poems capriciously ugly or beautiful, but mindless of truth. But 
few of these attempts to reduce words to mere sounds have achieved 
wholeness. And those that have succeeded have attained to a finish 
which is highly restricted and fragile. For it is the destiny of the 
representative arts to struggle ineffectually, but impressively, to re- 
solve the unresolvable dissonances which arise when one tries to give 
expression to beauty and truth at the same time. 

At the other pole, music seems quite unconcerned with knowledge. 
The composer may experience and aid us to experience beauty or 
ugliness or both without a suggestion of either truth or falsehood. 
To be sure there have been musicians like Richard Strauss who have 
written very important ‘‘program’’ pieces designed to tell us subtle 
truths about the fading pulse of a man on the threshold of immortal- 
ity, the caprices of tenderness and brilliant deviltry in Don Juan, 
the ludicrous twittering of the adverse critics of a hero’s life, the 
wisdom of Zarathustra, the grotesque and sublime madness of Don 
Quixote, and the vissicitudes of a baby’s bath. But such work ap- 
Pears to require the distracting accompaniment of literary explana- 
tions and much beauty is lost through our consequent inability to 
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surrender ourselves wholly to the music unless we neglect the elab. 
orations of its avowed purpose. We need not believe that Poe and 
Strauss are ‘‘decadents’’ because they champion ‘‘the confusion of 
the genres.’’ At least they are provocative adventurers. But they 
have restricted rather than broadened the scope of their arts. 

Similarly, we may contrast architecture, to which in its purity 
truth or falsehood is irrelevant, with painting and sculpture which 
have usually been more or less frankly representative. The architect 
can make true or false judgments about reality only by decorating his 
work episodically with the work of sculptors. This he may do sue- 
cessfully, if his reticence inspires him to make of the sculptural 
decorations details only fitfully and faintly recognizable in them- 
selves just as in program music like the Scheherazade of Rimsky. 
Korsakov and The Sorcerer’s Apprentice of Dukas the moments 
wherein the province of literature is invaded are very fleeting and 
vague and playful. But for the architect who dabbles with sculp. 
ture as for the musician who leans on literature there is always the 
peril of excrescences and distractions. Painters or sculptors may fall 
into the opposite error by becoming twentieth-century ‘‘expression- 
ists’’ bent on excluding all representation, eager for a realization of 
their own emotions purified of all cognition in lines, planes, volumes, 
rhythms, and colors. They may thus succeed in emancipating from 
within us some of our leashed moods and reveries. But more often 
they leave us unmoved and lead us to suspect their own spontaneity. 
We can not forgive their betrayal of truth through their repudiation 
of their representative functions—although they too, like Poe and 
Strauss and the architect who is too free with sculptural adornments, 
may be inspiring as provocative adventurers. 

We know little of the prehistoric origins of art. But we may say 
from our observation of children and of contemporary peoples who 
are somewhat more primitive than we are (the natives of Australia, 
for example,) that the dance is the primordial art. It is the chief 
even though not the sole artistic mode of animals somewhat simpler 
than man, birds, for instance, and spiders. ‘‘Human instinct,”’ a8 
Santayana points out, ‘‘is very imperfect in this direction, and grows 
less happy the more artificial society becomes; most dances, even the 
savage ones, are somewhat ridiculous. A rudimentary instinct none 
the less remains, which not only involves a faculty of heightened 
and rhythmic motion, but also a direct appreciation of such motion 
when seen in others.’’ The fact that dancing is the most direct 
elaboration of empathy (those movements by which we seek to be 
come one with the object we contemplate) indicates its ancestral 
character. Now this art of arts may be eloquently ugly or beautiful. 
But unless it is perverted it tells us neither truth nor falsehood. At 
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its purest and most felicitous it is nothing but an expression of 
mystical rapport with a given part of the universe. 

Could it be more clear that knowledge and values are not one? 
Evidently truth is not beauty nor beauty truth. Evidently they 
flourish at times in solitude, at times in some entente. But we shall 
see that by neglecting either for too long we lose both. 

We may elaborate this thesis by employing John Dewey’s anal- 
ysis of the more thoughtful phases of human behavior-cycles into 
(1) ‘‘a felt difficulty,’’ (2) ‘‘its location,’’ (3) ‘‘suggestion of a 
possible solution’’ (1.e., making a hypothesis), (4) ‘‘development by 
reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion’’ (mainly deductive rea- 
soning at this point), (5) ‘‘further observation and experiment lead- 
ing to its acceptance or rejection.’’ Such a behavior-cycle, of course, 
recurs over and over throughout our lives at more and more sophisti- 
cated levels just as long as we grow rather than shrink. 

Before we feel a difficulty, before thought begins, we may be in 
a relatively inactive state of revery, sad or happy, or we may be 
vividly and smoothly active. Some states of joyous revery and 
contemplation are genuine experiences of beauty according to our 
level of sophistication and appreciation at that time. Some smoothly 
active experiences may be the partial embodiment of visions of beauty 
in a work of art during those evanescent moments in which the artist 
or the lover of art is not halted by felt difficulties, by obstacles in 
the objective world or by conflicts within himself. Moods which 
precede the felt difficulty may find expression in the dance, in music, 
and in architecture. During such periods we are quite unconcerned 
with truth. If we were called upon to define it and if such a com- 
mand did not shatter our equipoise, we should offer one of two naive 
replies. If we were in that trivial or self-indulgent state which 
seeks pleasure as an end rather than enjoys it as an illuminating, but 
often misleading, by-product of successful activity, we should reply 
that our judgments were true because they pleased us. But if our 
state were genuinely esthetic rather than voluptuous in a merely 
egoistic fashion, we should reply somewhat more subtly, but still 
naively, that our judgments were true because they were self-evident 
intuitions. We should do this because the experience of beauty is 
mystical. Now the mystical experience is one of the most valid 
which we have. But the mystic has been forced into ridiculous para- 
doxes by claiming that it is knowledge. For truth as he defines it 
would be subjective, unverifiable. 

But our sybaritic moods pass soon into satiety and even our es- 
thetic or mystical moods give way to periods of ‘‘dryness.’’ For 
personality is not so completely integrated that it can escape inner 
conflicts, and the universe, which is an imperfect home, often thwarts 
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us from the outside. In these stages things become grotesque to 


us as our love gives way to fear and anger. We compensate, as 
best we may, by assuming the attitude of derision, that egoistic form 
of laughter, that ‘‘sudden glory’’ which Hobbes characteristically 
confounded with all the kinds of laughter. In due time things may 
become utterly ugly. With these experiences of the grotesque and 
the ugly much of the music of Schoenberg and some of the paintings 
of Matisse and Picasso are concerned. Only the erroneous view that 
the terms ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘beauty’’ are absolutely synonymous denies to 
such works their reverence due. It is also with these felt difficulties 
that thought begins, and so we may become more self-consciously 
preoccupied with the search for truth than with the attainment or 
loss of beauty. If we close our eyes to our own discords and to ex- 
ternal obstacles and so cling as best we may to the reveries that pre- 
ceded our felt difficulties we become sentimentalists and produce 
works of art not beautiful but pretty. If, as alleged truth-seekers 
rather than seekers for beauty, we strive to justify our sentimental- 
ism speciously by an appeal to any so-called authority who believes 
what we want to believe or fear to disbelieve, then we become dog- 
matists. Or again if we accept our difficulties as real, if we acknowl- 
edge the facts, but are stampeded by doubts which now. replace 
the faiths that prevailed before thought began, we tend towards scep- 
ticism, which reaches its apotheosis in the denial of the possibility of 
knowledge. Criticism, as philosophers have long known, is the medi- 
ation between dogma and scepticism. Criticism is neither fault-find- 
ing unalloyed nor ‘‘the noble art of praise’’ run wild; it is a discrim- 
inating fusion of thoughtful censure and eulogy. Criticism is not, 
as some have thought, parasitical. Nor was Wilde correct when he 
boasted that it is ‘‘more creative than creation.’’ It is an organic 
and recurrent stage in those recurring behavior-cycles which with 
Dewey’s aid we are describing. All behavior-cycles, including their 
critical phases, are creative unless they are checked at any point by 
dogma or scepticism so completely that they cease to exfoliate. If 
they are so nearly arrested by scepticism that we are fain to ask how 
knowledge is possible, then these behavior-cycles linger in a critical 
phase known as epistemology. Epistemology is the most critical kind 
of criticism. When absorbed with its problems we seek truth and 
the meaning of truth to the complete exclusion of both beauty and 
ugliness. 

If the behavior-cycle remains creative, its critical aspect glows 
powerfully throughout the second stage as we locate our difficulty 
(make a diagnosis), and to a certain degree in the third stage as we 
suggest a solution (make a hypothesis). Yet, as we sweep to the 
climax of this third stage, we are likely to thrill with a widened and 
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winnowed esthetic rapport with the universe. Beauty and truth 
may come to cross-purposes for a time. We are likely to be too 
delightfully sensitive to the multitudinous ramifying analogies 
which a more self-conscious attitude would distrust, which, indeed, 
the conventions of logic treat a little too narrowly and coldly. In so 
far as we become at one with the rich flow of experiences we once 
more find portions of the universe at first sublime (as fear and ugli- 
ness slowly give way to love and beauty) and then more purely and 
puissantly beautiful than ever before. Scriabin’s more mature music 
and many of the greatest works of Cezanne occurred at such stages 
of their behavior-cycles. But truth is uncertified. We are not aus- 
terely conscious enough to experience it. If an unsophisticated per- 
son were asked at this point to define truth, he might well give the 
most memorable and (I believe) the soundest definition: truth is the 
agreement or correspondence of our judgments with the realities to 
which they refer, or, as Santayana has it, ‘‘An opinion is true if 
what it is talking about is constituted as the opinion asserts it to 
be constituted.’’ But an unsophisticated person or an individual 
wholly intent on the realization of beauty, if completely under the 
spell of this phase of the evolution of a thought, would hardly be 
aware of the difficulties which beset a naive correspondence-theory of 
truth. Here Zola, writing both novels and theories about novels, 
became involved in self-contradictions which he never resolved. Yet 
all the greatest scientists and artists, during this resurgence of mys- 
tical exaltation, are often able to discover (without those qualifica- 
tions and verifications which consummate knowledge) the deep-lying 
similarities and affinities which bind together things which appeared 
hopelessly remote to earlier and more casual sense-impressions. 
Thus, at these inductive heights, a Darwin harmonizes the remarks 
of Malthus on human population, the conclusions which Lyell drew 
from his geological studies, the experiences of breeders of pigeons, 
the unexpected appearance of certain flora and fauna on tropical 
isles visited by the Beagle. Faraday’s notebooks were strewn with 
fantastic hypotheses (many left untested) which his more prosaic 
contemporaries would have never dreamed at all. At this moment 
scientists and artists are alike in their exalted surrender to the in- 
tush of imaginative and all-embracing hypotheses. Faith, purged 
by the period of doubt, is reborn. Once more the creative personage 
may be married to all in the universe which he can at the time 
comprehend as harmoniously creative. And so he calls it beautiful. 
Beauty is, in fact, his union with this larger cosmos. But beauty 
and truth, even at this exalted time, are in special danger of working 
at cross-purposes. For we feel detached from things, not united 
With them, when we make what we consider true judgments about 
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them. And as idealists were quick to show the earlier realists, it ig 
difficult to define the correspondence-theory of truth implied at this 
juncture so precisely as to explain illusions and to distinguish be. 
tween the subjective and the objective. 

So we begin to doubt once more. And if we reach the apex of 
criticism we may wonder whether we know what truth itself means, 
Or we may review certain hypotheses formulated to clear away 
difficulties which arise out of our contact with certain specific facts; 
we may develop ‘‘by reasoning the bearings of the suggestion.” 
We now enter into the fourth stage as classified by Dewey. Our 
broad inductive method gives way to deductive refinements. Beauty 
rapport ebbs and truth, too, seems remote as we make our hypothet- 
ical suggestion a premise for a variety of groping syllogisms. We 
are no longer empirical. For the time being we puzzle it out in our 
arm-chairs far from the madding chaos of ill-comprehended facts. 
We are likely at this stage to believe that truth can be nothing more 
than the consistency or coherence of our judgments in their relation 
to each other rather than to objective facts or things independent of 
our thinking. The search for truth and the pursuit of beauty be- 
come widely separated at this time in all fields of endeavor. The 
truth-seeker begins to worship words as his ancestors worshipped 
fire. He conceives a stupendous World-Spirit who is not biological, 
moral, or esthetic, but logical. He says that the real is the rational, 
the rational the real. Nothing can be real in his eyes unless it is 
made by thought. And the one individual that exists is the whole 
universe of which we are mere fragments. General ideas, universals, 
ideals of perfection seem more real than those fragments and torsos 
which the world calls concrete and individual. Form is the really 
real, classical form. But while the truth-seeker thus dreams, his 
beauty-seeking brother at this same fourth stage of thought develops, 
curiously enough, not classical, but romantic, visions. Today, to be 
sure, he often repudiates the romanticism of Shelley, Schumann, 
Whistler, Rodin. But his ‘‘expressionism’’ is in reality not the op- 
posite of the earlier romanticism; it is a more consistent or coherent 
working out of subjectivism which is the very soul of romanticism. 
He may be one of those contemporary descendants of Schopenhauer 
who despise reality as evil and ugly and call upon art to deal wholly 
with illusions. He makes light of the earlier artists as mere imi- 
tators and slaves to nature—excepting only the primitives of vari- 
ous eras and races, the negro sculptors, for instance, whose influence 
of late has certainly brought a new vigor and sincerity into recent 
art in Europe and America. He uses an object outside himself 
merely as a starting point for self-expression. Note, for example, 
the hauntingly bold and fantastic paintings of John Marin. If the 
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peauty-seeker at this stage pays any prolonged attention to the world 
outside himself, he delights in ‘‘distorting’’ its lines in the name of 
what he evasively calls ‘‘form.’’ Those who are intolerant of this 
fourth stage, this deductive intellectualism, this idealistic dialectic, 
or this artistic expressionism, are not justified in going so far even 
by their well-grounded animadversions. They may say rightly that 
falsehoods frequently form into a whole as coherent, consistent, sus- 
tained as truths. They are correct when they hold that man can 
not shut out absolutely the welter of impressions which are aroused 
in his mind by stimuli from the outside world. Coherence is a fair 
negative criterion of truth. Doubtless if two judgments are inco- 
herent or inconsistent, they can not both be true. And assuredly 
form is fundamental in the realization of beauty. So the foes of 
idealism and expressionism go too far if they forget that without 
such periods of subjectivism, when after the earlier periods of ex- 
ternal observation the mind turns inward and plumbs its own depths, 
the fifth stage, the process of experimental verification, would be 
fatally impoverished. 

Thus, if we do not stagnate, we must needs come to the fifth pe- 
riod in which we refer our theories back to the facts for ‘‘further 
observation and experiment leading to”’ their ‘‘acceptance or rejec- 
tion.’ Truth can not be hothoused from the facts. Neither can 
beauty be found wholly within ourselves, for beauty is our marriage 
to the outside world at moments when the outside world arouses in 
us love and empathy. 

At the beginning of this conclusion of the normal creative be- 
havior-cycle we might say with the pragmatists that a judgment is 
true if it works or (in the words of their allies, the behavioristie psy- 
chologists) a judgment is true if our behavior-responses are ‘‘ap- 
propriate.’ The latter definition makes a fetish of adaptation and 
in the end really denies the possibility of knowledge. For knowl- 
edge, if it is to mean anything, must rise on many occasions above 
adaptation. Some of the most conspicuous gains in the knowledge 
of the past can in fact be conceived in no other way. Thus the be- 
haviorist comes to deny the validity of his own work and (as Arthur 
0. Lovejoy has clearly demonstrated) is guilty of the ancient para- 
dox of Epaminondas the Cretan. The more strictly pragmatic defini- 
tion of truth has also its difficulties. For the predecessors of 


Copernicus the judgment that the sun moved around the earth 


worked well enough. It gave them large comfortable feelings of 
security in the universe until further study revealed that if the dome 
of heaven with its fixed stars whirled around the earth together with 
other crystalline domes yet at certain seasons some planets outside 
the orbit of the earth moved backward or else the earth suddenly 
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leaped into a forward movement far swifter than these. Down 
crashed the Ptolemaic dreams. Such a crisis in human thought may 
be explained by pragmatists in two ways. First, if they have not 
moved far enough away from the fourth period of a given behavior. 
cycle, the deductive-expressionistic, with its idolatry of theory and 
form and its neglect of facts and contents, they may say that because 
the Ptolemaic theory worked for the predecessors of Copernicus it 
was true for them at that time. Thus the pragmatists would reel 
back toward subjectivism and worship coherence and empty form 
for their own sakes. But if these philosophers stride on creatively, 
they say that a judgment is true only when it works for a long time 
with many investigators. This position is almost unexceptionable. 
Such workability is at least an important criterion of truth and, be- 
cause it is a positive criterion, even more searching than coherence 
or consistency. The workability criterion, even at its best, to be 
sure, fails to provide us with absolute certainty. But all theories of 
truth share the same defect. The graver and irremediable defect of 
the pragmatist theory is that it confuses knowing and valuing, two 
experiences which (as we have all along been trying to realize) are 
often confused in life, but which occasionally are separated and 
more often ought to be. ‘‘Workability’’ sounds perilously like the 
value ‘‘usefulness.’’ And the utilitarian values elash with the es- 
thetic. Works of art produced under the influence of these earlier 
moments of the fifth stage are of the propagandist type, neither 
beautiful nor useful. They may be as great as Ibsen’s. But they 
do not achieve supremacy as useful, beautiful, or true. As for truth- 
seeking, even the clear and severe pragmatic definition with which 
George Boas marks the climax of one of the best contemporary es- 
says on the subject is not free from this confusion of knowing and 
valuing, or, to put it more fairly, a deliberate blending of the two. 
But to blend the two, while it does justice to a great many experi- 
ences, is to fly in the face of a number of facts observed by genetic 
psychology and herein set forth; it is also to deprive truth of that 
autonomy which is necessary to the development of the life of reason. 
The only way out, it seems to me, is some highly refined and dynamic 
correspondence theory along lines already sketched and slowly, but 
steadily, elaborated by men like Bertrand Russell, Whitehead, and 
Broad, among whom an incomplete but a fair degree of agreement 
prevails. At the moment of verification a judgment which has been 
working must do more; it must correspond in some way with the 
objects to which it refers and it must be independent, as true, from 
all our likes and dislikes. And after we have arrived at such truth 
we may once more experience beauty at its purest and strongest and 
embody it not only as aspects of painting, sculpture, and literature, 
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but also in perfect autonomy in the dance, in music, and in archi- 
tecture, which three are the alpha and omega of esthetic achievement. 
Though truth, since it emphasizes our separation from the objects 
about which we make judgments, can not fuse completely with 
beauty, which emphasizes our union with objects, yet the two experi- 
ences, despite the fact that they can not be synchronous, may pro- 
foundly reinforce each other. 

The soul of man is not so perfectly integrated, nor is he so unin- 
terruptedly at home in the universe, that he can experience beauty 
and truth in one instant. In the purest versions of the dance, of 
music, and of architecture man embodies experience of pure beauty. 
In statues, painting, and literary works we find details which are 
true and details which are beautiful and often traces of the struggle 
between the two experiences, traces not wholly ineffectual because 
inspiringly tragic. Under the severest mathematical and experi- 
mental discipline of the sciences man formulates pure truths which 
are first quite neutral to our likes and dislikes no matter how useless 
or useful, evil or good, ugly or beautiful they may come to be on 
later contemplation and practice. 

But for all the dissonances which arise in our inevitable attempts 
to be loyal to both beauty and truth we can not remain too long de- 
voted to one of them without losing them both. If at the first stage 
of one of our ever-recurring behavior-cycles, wherein a felt difficulty 
arises to disturb smooth harmonious living, we cover our eyes and 
turn from the search for truth towards sentimentalism, our experi- 
ence of the beautiful degenerates into an experience of the pretty. 
Beauty is not truth nor truth beauty. But the neglect of truth re- 
sults in due time in the loss of beauty. Again, if at a fourth stage 
when after an exalted formulation of a sweeping hypothesis we once 
more feel the pangs of doubt and explore our vision deductively, 
theoretically, hothoused from the facts, if we remain so long in this 
stage that we lose our contact with the world and call truth coherence 
or consistency, mere form, we come also to conceive beauty as naught 
but ‘‘significant form,’’ and our works of art in which we strive to 
embody beauty become contentless and exotic no matter how ingeni- 
ous and subjectively adventurous. Once more in losing truth we 
lose beauty. Finally, if during the earlier part of the fifth or ex- 
perimental stage we confound truth with ‘‘workability’’ or ‘‘satis- 
faction’’ (in other words ‘‘usefulness’’ by whatever name it may be 
called), we confuse truth and values and we confuse the extrinsic 
value ‘‘usefulness’’ (value as means) with the intrinsic value ‘‘beau- 
ty” (value as an end in itself). Art is in danger of becoming the 
fevered medium of reform. And in seeking to become useful it fails 
even in this because it unpsychologically believes that we can convert 
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people by coercing them. Once more in losing truth by confounding 
knowledge and values we lose beauty. But if we emerge from our 
long crisis with a scientifically verified judgment which corresponds 
with the world about which it is made, then, in another instant, 
though we may find the world ugly, we do often find it beautiful, find 
that it arouses our love and empathy, a love and empathy purified 
from the enervating influences of sentimentalism, dogmatism, scep. 
ticism, subjectivism, and utilitarianism, a love and empathy which 
may burgeon into the most stately and joyous of dances or a sym- 
phony like César Franck’s or an immense cathedral. Thus fidelity 
to truth ultimately frees us from degenerative influences for a purer 
and stronger experience of beauty. And thus throughout the ever. 
recurring behavior-cycles each purified experience of beauty makes 
us whole and strong to seek more truths. 

The experience of beauty is more primitive than the experience 
of truth. But unless the experience of beauty survives in some 
measure the experience of truth we become hopelessly at war within 
ourselves and with the universe, we sink towards extinction. And 
throughout all the behavior-cycles which constitute our existence and 
progress, without the experience of beauty and its thwarting, a 
thwarting which initiates the knowledge-process, truth would never 
be born. The beauty experience returns at regular intervals (at the 
consummation of some hypothesis in the third stage, after the veri- 
fication of some experiment which closes the fifth stage and once 
more makes unfettered revery and activity possible) to urge us on to 
seek purer beauty and more comprehensive truths. And beauty is 
most sumptuous after thought has arrived at the highest truth which 
for the nonce it can discover. 

Beauty is a mystical experience. The mystics should not claim 
that their ways bring knowledge. But they may well claim a mar- 
riage of souls without which knowledge would be impossible. 


HERBERT ELLSworRTH Cory. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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HE dependence of the way things behave on the way they are 
put together seems to be sufficiently proved. Every act, from 

the movement of a body in space to the movement of thought in an 
inference, seems to be done by an agent in which can be found 
a structure, constitution, or organization without which the act is 
not done. Specifie activity and specific structure go together. 
This, as I have said, seems to be sufficiently proved. Obviously, 
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however, it has not been discovered in all the particular instances 
to which the general principle might apply. We are very far 
from that. It is, therefore, not unnatural perhaps to be tempted 
at times to see in instances of peculiar difficulty exceptions to the 
general rule. That certain chemical compounds live while others 
do not, that germs so evidently alike in their composition produce 
ereatures so radically different in kind and in modes of behavior, 
may tempt us to appeal to other than structural determinations for 
an understanding of how things behave as they do. And this 
temptation is reinforced by the fact that the completest analysis of 
structure affords no indication whatever of consequent behavior. 
We may be convinced that without brains we could not think, but 
to expect a brain to think seems to be about as unreasonable an 
expectation as one can entertain. Indeed, Hume’s analysis of 
cause and effect and necessary connection, in spite of its metaphysi- 
eal, psychological and historical limitations, ought to convince 
anyone that, while specific behavior may habitually be inferred 
from specific structure, there is nothing discoverable in that struc- 
ture to warrant that inference. Perhaps, were it not for this fact, 
we should be less tempted to conclude that what we have not yet 
discovered is proof that we shall never discover it. For it is easy 
to argue that since there is no necessary connection between struc- 
ture and behavior, even those cases where the dependence of be- 
havior on structure is proved, require additional principles to ex- 
plain how the structures involved behave as they do. 

It is not my purpose, however, to try to deal with the problems 
which this situation is often supposed to generate. That seems to 
me to be futile. I admit that there is often a rare delight in try- 
ing to do what ean not be done, but there is little or no profit for 
metaphysics in so trying. For my own part, I have not found that 
the conversion of Hume’s analysis into a problem of epistemology 
or the attempt to add non-structural principles on to structure in 
order to explain specific behavior, have enlightened us in any re- 
spect with regard to the subject-matter with which they have dealt. 
They have historical and biographical interest. But I can not dis- 
cover that they have any metaphysical interest. This inability of 
mine should be recognized in what I have here to say. The lack of 
what Hume called necessary connection between what a thing is 
and what it does is here admitted and taken for granted without 
suspecting that this lack obliges us to try to make it good in some 
Way or other. 

In saying this, however, I would avoid, if possible, any suspi- 
cion of giving aid and comfort to those misguided souls who seem 
to identify behavior with structure. I fear that I do not under- 
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stand them, and may impute to them opinions they do not hold. 
So incredible does such an identification appear to me that I find 
it difficult to convince myself that those who appear to make it 
really do make it. That specific modes of behavior may exhibit 
what may be ealled specific patterns, I think I can understand. 
But to read these specific patterns into antecedent structural con- 
formations which respond to stimuli, is for me wholly unintelligible. 
It looks to me so much like reading into a man’s legs a map of the 
walk he takes on the highway, that I am left bewildered. Perhaps I 
have wholly misunderstood the matter. I am willing to admit that. 
Yet I suspect that the current science of behavior is not as conscious 
as it might be of apparent contradictions which so often mar its 
presentation. However that may be, I wish it might be clear that, in 
refusing to add metaphysical supplements to structure in order to 
explain behavior, I am not trying to enlarge specific structures by 
imputing specific behavior patterns to them. Indeed, I see no real 
difference between saying that specific structures are animated by a 
specific directing principle and saying that they possess a specific 
pattern of response. It seems clear to me that while a man will not 
walk unless he has legs, his excursions in this world are very little 
determined by his anatomy. So also, while he will not speak unless 
he has an apparatus, the pattern of his discource is very little de- 
termined by his vocal chords and his nervous system. 

All this has been said not simply for the negative purpose of dis- 
missing certain considerations, but for the more positive purpose of 
defining a point of view. It has been said for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that since there is no necessary connection between what 
things are and what they do, an examination of behavior should be 
conscious of that fact. It defines a point from which inquiry should 
go forward rather than backward. It gives us a metaphysical datum 
the consequences of which are perhaps more interesting and in- 
structive than any attempt to get back of it. To some of the conse- 
quences which seem to follow from it, attention is here asked. 

Although specific behavior is dependent on specific structure— 
meaning by dependence here that without the structure the behavior 
does not occur—differences in behavior are not defined in terms of 
differences in structure. This is only another way of saying what 
Hume said, that although behavior may be habitually inferred from 
structure, there is nothing discoverable in the latter to warrant the 
inference of the former. But resaying it in the altered manner leads 
to asking how differences in behavior are defined. Such differences 
are recognized and defined, and it is quite clear, if we consider the 
historical order of our knowing, that they are usually recognized and 
defined before their relevant structures are discovered. The dis- 
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covery of structure has been slow and laborious. The incentive to it 
is unusual even if the accomplishment of it is always remarkable. 
For our interest in the behavior of things is naturally more immedi- 
ate and practical than our interest in their structure. Important as 
the fact is that only with a knowledge of their structure can the be- 
havior of things be adequately controlled, the fact has to be learned 
with much disappointment and experience. Our practical interest 
is in what things do and in discovering what they can do before we 
discover the mechanism by which they do it. So I repeat that dif- 
ferences in behavior are not defined in terms of differences of struc- 
ture. They are defined in terms of what results from the behavior. 
This is so evident that I think it needs neither proof nor illustration. 
But it may need emphasis. It may need emphasis especially in view 
of the dogma, so readily accepted by many, that teleological con- 
siderations should have no place in the mind of a sober and thought- 
ful man. For behavior is a teleological matter and without consid- 
erations of ends reached no differences in behavior are recognizable 
or definable. 

I would not deny that teleological considerations are tricky and 
dangerous, nor that they have often stupidly held back recognition of 
important discoveries and often stood in the way of progress. But 
Iam forced to maintain that the behavior of opium is still defined in 
terms of what it does and if we wholly disregard that fact we can not 
distinguish its behavior from that of any other drug on the market. 
The elimination of teleological distinctions reduces all behavior to 
the bare abstraction of activity. It forces us into the position that 
there is such a thing as behavior pure and simple, a position which 
may indeed be serviceable if it leads us to seek the differentiations of 
behavior, but which, if it does not so lead, is quite devoid of illumina- 
tion and significance. Structure and behavior may indicate ulti- 
mates in metaphysical analysis just as force and matter may. As 
such they may tell us where it is wise to stop and where it is fruitful 
to begin. But they hold no magic. Operation with them involves 
the specific and the determinate. They themselves are distinguished 
for a purpose, and a purpose which is justified by every analysis and 
every experiment we make. Since this is so, the moral is to regard 
and not disregard teleological considerations. If ends attained are 
essential to the discrimination of types of activity or behavior, the 
indication is clear that teleology is something with which we can not 
wisely avoid reckoning. There are ends in nature as well as means, 
eventualities as well as actualities, purposes as well as causes, and the 
outstanding evidence of it all is the fact of behavior itself. Our 
business is not to deny the fact in fear lest we get mixed in our think- 
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ing, but rather to accept the fact whether we get mixed or not. It is 
hard for me to see how we human beings could so ardently strive for 
ends in a world in which ends themselves are entirely irrelevant. 

Behavior being so preéminently a teleological matter, the science 
of behavior might well be called a teleological science. But I am 
acutely aware of the storm of protest that making such a definition 
might raise. If I made it, I should have to confess that malice 
largely prompted it. For I am quite willing to confess that the only 
genuine science of behavior seems to be that which embodies the 
discovery of the structures that so behave. I would avoid provoking 
a discussion of terms only. Yet it seems clear to me that in so far 
as a consideration of behavior involves a consideration of ends, we 
ought frankly to admit that we have entered the realm of teleology 
and that there the analysis of structure is not helpful. That much 
I would claim and claim it in the interest of our attempts to construe 
nature intelligibly and to live both rationally and hopefully. For 
these are teleological enterprises, sufficiently justified by the facts 
that the forces which made us made us what we are and that our be- 
havior, like the behavior of anything else, is not irrelevant to the 
world in which we behave. 

Behavioristic distinctions are teleological distinctions. That is 
one thing worth emphasizing. It merits a discussion commensurate 
with its importance. Failing that, we may at least recognize the 
fact and free our minds from needless confusion regarding it. For 
example, if behavior is a teleological matter, if it is wholly unintelli- 
gible without a consideration of ends, it does not necessarily follow 
that we must conclude that ends operate. The polemic against final 
causes, although it often misconceives what final causes are, is justi- 
fied in denying what it does deny. It seems to me foolish to deny 
that there are ends in nature, but it also seems foolish to affirm that 
these ends operate to determine the structure and constitution of 
things. Although it is obvious to me that a spider spins its web in 
order to catch flies—and even that combustion occurs in order to 
produce heat—lI can discover in the obvious fact no reason whatever 
why spiders should exist or be what they are. Knowing what they 
do I may discover that their structure is appropriate to their be- 
havior, but it seems quite clear that this appropriateness does not 
operate to produce them. Employing final causes to explain the 
operations of nature has always been futile and for a simple reason— 
what things do, tells us nothing at all about how they do it. Un- 
doubtedly a thing has the power to do what it does, but this power of 
doing is not a force resident in it independent of the things to which 
it reacts. Its power is exercised only in codperation with other 
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things, and when we examine the means and occasion of this codpera- 
tion we discover only structural determinations. To admit tele- 
ology does not, therefore, necessarily involve the admission that ends 
operate. 

And it is not wise to be troubled by dialecticians who advise 
us to consider which is nature’s end, the chicken or the egg, the 
acorn or the oak. For it is clear that we are never confronted 
with such an alternative when we plot out what the behavior of 
a given thing accomplishes. Still less should we be troubled by 
the fact that an egg may end in a chicken or a breakfast. For the 
behavior of a thing, involving as it does copartnership with other 
things, is plotted accordingly. We may admit that the dialectic 
is interesting. We may admit also that it may be useful. But its 
use is by way of criticism. It may warn us of legitimate limita- 
tions which should be kept in mind when we speak of ends, point- 
ing out that any consideration of ends in general is formal rather 
than material and undertaken in the interest of making distine- 
tions, not of destroying them. Indeed, the principle of relativity 
generally, whether it is applied to ends or other matters, is the 
elear indication that nature owns distinctions. That the motion 
of a body is relative to that with respect to which it moves is the 
absolute fact of motion, not its undoing. So the relativity of ends 
is the confirmation, not the denial, of their existence. 

Let us turn to more constructive considerations. The teleo- 
logical character of behavior constitutes the intelligibility of na- 
ture. I am conscious here of considerable verbal difficulty. Most 
of our terms which denote knowing and comprehending are am- 
biguous in their use, yet we must use them to distinguish their 
ambiguities. But I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say 
that we understand what things are only in terms of what they 
do. We may understand how a sewing machine is put together, 
how it works, so to speak, but clearly we have no intelligent un- 
derstanding of what it is until we know that it sews. Rob it of 
its use and purpose and it becomes unintelligible. I can not escape 
generalizing so homely an illustration. Analyze things to their 
atoms and attempt with the analysis to rob them progressively of 
their behavior, and we approach not clearness but obscurity, not 
order but chaos, not ‘intelligibility, but absurdity. This conclu- 
sion, I say, I can not escape. I think it could be demonstrated, al- 
though I am not prepared to give that demonstration. I may, 
however, say this. In our analyses of things we tend constantly 
to approach the quantitative and the mathematical. Now, we may 
Say, that just in proportion as we approach the quantitative and 
the mathematical we understand nature and are able to control it. 
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I am willing to admit that. I am willing to admit even that did 
we know thoroughly what the structure of things is, our knowledge 
would have reached its limit. And I think we might gain in clear. 
ness by saying so. But granted that completion of knowledge, it 
would still be what the vast mechanism did, what it accomplished, 
what ends it served, that gave it life and meaning and intelligibil. 
ity. From the structure alone the finality could never be inferred, 
but given the finality, the discovery of structure is illuminated 
and comprehended by it. Otherwise how could we possibly admire 
the adaptations of nature, find the hand appropriate for grasping, 
and the eye for seeing, and why should every explorer of nature, 
no matter what his philosophical creed, be haunted by some form 
of the maxim, ‘‘nature does nothing in vain’’? It is the absence 
of this vanity which is the presence of intelligibility. 

To speak of the purposes of nature is not necessarily to imply 
that nature is animated by a directing agency which, foreseeing 
ends, deliberately works for them. Such an implication is beset 
by difficulties which only increase the farther it is pursued. It 
involves that conversion of final causes into operating agencies to 
which I have already referred. It is quite a different implication 
that is worth considering. If it is because of nature’s purposes 
that nature is intelligible, we may well be tempted to find in that 
fact some clue to the mystery of our own minds. Sometimes I 
think we have made our minds needlessly mysterious. Robbing 
nature of finality, stripping her to the bare bones of mechanism, 
and reducing our bodies either to a physical machine or a chen- 
ical formula, we have been driven to account for mind and to per- 
form miracles in the accounting. A world without finality would 
be a world in which a mind would have nothing to understand. 
That is a stupid remark, but I risk it for the possible contrast it 
implies. It is not altogether stupid, however, to remark that in 
a world where ends may be attained a mind would have much to 
comprehend. Perhaps, if we are to account for mind at all, we 
may say that in a world of final causes mind is a natural conse- 
quence of behavior, a specific concretion of it, so to speak, exer- 
cised by a specific structure which, like all other structures, holds 
no magical resident power, but which, like them, finds the exercise 
of its power in codperation with other things. What I have just 
said may sound like a jumble of words, but this much seems cleat 
to me—in a teleological world mind would be natural and at home, 
while in a non-teleological world it would be irrelevant and ab- 
surd. Consequently, if we feel ourselves under compulsion to ex- 
plain mind, it would seem that the explanation could be approached 
better by some methods of reducing teleology in general to tele 
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ology in particular, than by the method of adding on to what is 
not teleological a factor which produces only an illusion of ends. 

To sum up what has thus far been said: starting with the fact 
that what things are is not an indication of what they do, I would 
observe (1) that behavioristie distinctions are made not in terms 
of structure, but in terms of the ends accomplished by behavior; 
(2) that behavior is consequently a teleological matter implying 
a natural teleology; (3) that the admission of natural teleology 
does not necessarily involve either the doctrine that ends operate 
or the doctrine that structures contain resident powers by virtue 
of which they do what they do; (4) that the relativity of ends is 
confirmation of teleology and not its undoing; (5) that natural tel- 
eology constitutes the intelligibility of nature; and (6) that mind 
may be construed as an instance of teleology rather than the 
cause of it. 

Analysis of structure reveals no reason for behavior and the 
intelligibility of structure resides in the fact that ends are reached 
by behaving. Perhaps, however, we do not do well when we say 
that analysis of structure reveals no reason for behavior. Whether 
we do well or not depends on the emphasis. If the fact is empha- 
sized to warn us that structure and reasons ought not to be associated, 
I think we do well. If, however, it is emphasized to arouse the 
suspicion that while structure reveals no reason for behavior, it 
ought to, and that if we knew enough it would, then I think we 
do not do well. The reason, therefore, for saying that structure does 
not yield reasons is the illegitimate expectation that it ought to 
or might. What structure yields is control. There is no need to 
prove that. And if we would keep this positive profit, there is 
apt to follow only confusion of thought if we go on and affirm that 
with increased control we are not better off as regards reasons. 
For an affirmation of that kind is ungentlemanly at least. It sug- 
gests a snobbish attitude toward those who spend their lives dis- 
covering structure and an estimate of them which is not flattering. 
It is also intellectually slovenly. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to make much of what we don’t do and to harp on the 
shortcomings of mankind. There is no royal road to learning for 
those who leave structure out of account. Moreover, the affirma- 
tion in question is not true. With increased control we are better 
off as regards reasons. This, too, is in no need of proof, for it is 
plainly evident that increased control reveals the ends, purposes, 
and uses of nature as nothing else does. To be sure, it does not 
make clear to us, as some moralists seem to think it should, what 
Wwe ought to do, but it does make strikingly clear to us what we 
might and also what it is utterly useless to try to do. It opens 
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the highway to freedom. But I am here more interested in meta. 
physics than in morals. And that interest leads me to say that 
the fact that control is progressively attained through the progres. 
sive discovery of structure, is perhaps the crowning instance of 
natural teleology. Accordingly, if we ask, as we are sometimes 
tempted to do, what is the ultimate reason for the existence of 
things, the only intelligible answer we can give is something like 
this: things exist to be controlled for ends through the discovery 
of their structure. If we are tempted still further to ask why 
they should so exist, the question is meaningless. For any answer 
to it involves these two absurdities: first, the denial that nature is 
teleological, and, secondly, the attempt to make nature teleological 
in spite of the denial. Theologians who have solved the problem 
of God’s last end in creation have solved it by confessing that his 
last end is himself. Translated into metaphysics the solution 
might well read, the reason why things exist as they do is their 
existence. 

This obvious solution of so weighty a problem is valuable only 
in terms of what is made of it. By itself it is worth no more than 
any other question turned into its own answer. Applied to rele- 
vant subject-matter, however, it may serve to keep us aware of the 
fact that it is the structural concatenation of things which deter- 
mines the limits of possible behavior from the movement of an ion 
to the thinking of a man, while only actual behavior, from the 
movement to the thinking, discovers what those limitations are. 
This does not indicate that structure is more fundamental than 
behavior. It indicates rather that any attempt to reduce behavior 
to structure is futile. Structure and behavior seem to be ultimate. 
But if we should, as we sometimes do in the hope of greater clear- 
ness, suppose things to be differently constituted than they are, 
we might suppose that structure in all its manifold intricacy came 
first. Then we might conclude that any behavior in so vast 4 
scheme would search out the possible from the impossible and pro- 
duce a much diversified world. And that is just what seems to 
happen. We act and so discover the world to be an intricately 
complicated structure with a wealth of possibility beyond our 
dreams. Yet we soon realize that we must dream according to that 
structure if our dreams are ever to come true. That is why struc- 
ture tends to become exalted and admired, why necessity puts into 
a man what in ordinary speech we call the love of beauty and the 
fear of God. It is with a sound instinct that we try to see things 
sub specie wternitatis, for so seen, the possibilities of structure would 
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be completely revealed and behavior would have been freed to reach 
its goal. 


FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume. CHARLES WILLIAM 
HENDEL, JR. Princeton University Press. 1925. Pp. xv-+ 421. 
Professor Hendel has given us in this volume the first lengthy 

study of the philosophy of Hume which has appeared in English 
since the days of Huxley. And it is a study which is not confined 
to one phase of Hume’s thought, but rather tries to relate the various 
aspects of his thought to each other. Perhaps the significance of 
Hume’s contribution to ethics is not adequately recognized: at least 
in this field more than anywhere else Professor Hendel has left un- 
said what a comprehensive work on Hume would have to contain. 
But the epistemological, metaphysical, and theological parts of 
Hume’s writings have been covered with considerable care and with 
a large measure of success, and all students of the eighteenth century 
will here find valuable material. Hume has never received a treat- 
ment which could claim to be an outstanding and somewhat final 
estimate and appreciation. It has been too much the fashion to fol- 
low the precedent of T. H. Green and use him as a foil for some 
favorite ‘‘-ism.’’ The work of Hasse in 1920 constituted the best 
step forward in the analysis of Hume’s theory of knowledge which 
has ever been taken. Professor Hendel has not dealt with that one 
subject as thoroughly as did Hasse. But he has shared Hasse’s in- 
sight into Hume’s meaning on questions in that field, and he has ecar- 
tied the criticism of Hume on other matters further than any one 
else has done. It is to be hoped that these new Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of David Hume will stimulate further research in the full 
import of the ideas of the greatest figure in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. In any case Professor Hendel has appreciably advanced 
scholarship in this important field. 

It is the purpose of this review to indicate four points on which 
Professor Hendel has thrown light, and then to question the correct- 
hess of his interpretation on two other matters. 

1. Professor Hendel brings out the evidence to show the extent to 
which Hume’s chief philosophical work had a theological motiva- 
tion. Most historians of philosophy forget the enormous theological 
interest of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Berkeley’s 
theological bias is usually condescendingly noted and is attributed to 
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the fact that ‘‘of course, he was a bishop.’’ But Locke wrote hig 
Essay because questions of ‘‘morality and revealed religion”’ raised 
the problem of the nature, extent, and limits of human knowledge 
and it is in his Reasonableness of Christianity (important in spite of 
its excessive dullness to our day) that the import of the Essay is best 
seen. And so Hume, in a quite different way, inquired into the prin. 
ciple of causation because of his interest in the current proofs for 
the existence of God. Probably Hume’s first writing was the “‘old 
manuscript book, wrote before I was twenty’’ (which he burned in 
middle age), and this book ‘‘began with an anxious search after 
arguments, to confirm the common opinion’’ on theism, and went on 
to consider the difficulties of this ‘common opinion.’’ A few stray 
leaves probably from this book show clearly, as Professor Hendel 
points out, that Hume’s chief problem was ‘‘to explain the world- 
order’’ (p. 29). And the authors which these sheets and other refer. 
ences indicate to have then been Hume’s occupation were all, from 
Cicero to Bayle, Malebranche, and Berkeley, dealing with this prob- 
lem, too. This problem, however, made essential an analysis of the 
idea of cause and thus raised in Hume’s mind the line of thought 
which more than anything else has made him famous. According to 
Professor Hendel the crucial instance of Hume’s claim that we can 
logically think an existence without a cause is found in the natural- 
istic supposition that we are not forced to go from the world-order to 
God as its cause. And he suggests that Hume did not use this illus- 
tration in the Treatise because he was ‘‘well-advised’’ about the ef- 
fect of any such teaching upon the British public of the time (p. 62). 
Only with maturity and comparative freedom from the yearning for 
literary fame did Hume more fully set forth the theological implica- 
tions which he regarded as the chief significance of his philosophy. 
2. ‘Our philosophic scepticism really expresses our sense of con- 
viction as well as our logical problem’’ (p. 277). In these words 
Professor Hendel sets forth what is one of the important, but seldom 
appreciated, points in Hume’s theory of knowledge. All critics of 
Hume realize that Hume makes the idea of cause and effect to arise 
from a habit of the mind and thus ascribes it to the imagination in- 
stead of to reason. But most critics then go on incorrectly to sup- 
pose that Hume thereby denied the validity of the idea. Hume knew 
that the imagination often determines men’s thinking too much and 
thus leads them astray. This, however, is not necessarily nor always 
the case. The inferences of the imagination may be in accord with 
the nature which produced the imagination, and are in such accord 
1It is Hasse’s work on Hume which has perhaps made this point most 


effectively. But the point is not yet sufficiently appreciated and needs to be 
insisted on in just the way Professor Hendel undertakes to do. 
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in many particular instances of causal connection. ‘‘Causal infer- 
ence... 1S neither arbitrary nor intrinsically rational, but ‘nat- 
ural’’’ (p. 87). All that we know about the world does not come 
from reason ; for reason is unable to proceed as far or as fast as ‘‘the 
impulsive disposition of the imagination’’ (p. 223). ‘‘The funda- 
mental truths of life do not arise from any deliberate or reflective 
activities of the mind. They are all believed before we are able to 
make certain of them by reason’’ (pp. 242-243). Habits of thought 
acquired in the course of experience may, and in some cases do, faith- 
fully represent the facts about the world around us. ‘‘This imagina- 
tion is an orderly affair’’ (p. 184)—at least at times. Indeed, we 
ean properly speak of some beliefs as ‘‘the product of nature’’ (p. 
407) just as correctly as we can speak of them as based on the 
imagination. For the imagination is partly the record of past ex- 
perience of nature. ‘‘Our mental customs are dispositions engen- 
dered by the working together of human nature with the nature 
which is beyond ourselves but of which we are still an integral part’’ 
(p. 407). Provided the ideas of the imagination are checked up by 
further experience, they may lead to truth. Hence, when we deny 
that a belief is rational, we are not asserting that it is false. Dis 
covery of the non-rational character of belief in causal connections is, 
then, not scepticism in the sense of total doubt, but rather scepticism 
in the sense of a warning to look for further verification before as- 
suming security of knowledge. Scepticism ‘‘really expresses our 
sense of conviction.”’ 

Professor Hendel did not go on here to point out the difference 
in effect which Hume has had upon science and theology. More and 
more since the Treatise appeared in 1739 scientists have come to 
adopt the position which Hume expounds in regard to causation. 
The supposed defence of science which Kant offered against Hume’s 
supposed assault is comparatively gratuitous. Science is only too 
glad to entertain the ideas of causal connection which the imagina- 
tion offers on the basis of past experience, and to follow them up 
with an experimental procedure (which, of course, Hume did not 
himself very well understand). But in the attempt to pass from an 
existence which is unique to a cause which is defined as non-empirical 
Hume has no help to give but only doubts to raise. In spite of his 
probable retention of a mild theism, theology has found no comfort 
in Hume’s philosophy. Rather theology has turned to German 
idealism, to the philosophy of the as-if, to practical reason and Fich- 
tian faith. Theism in its traditional forms has thus regarded Hume 
aS an enemy. 

Professor Hendel points out that in Hume’s later works the 
sharpness of distinction between reason and imagination is softened. 
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The first Enquiry differs here from the Treatise, though the differ. 
ence is in expression only. The réle of the imagination is thus in. 
cluded in ‘‘reasoning’’ and emphasis is more upon the eventuation of 
ideas in truth than in their origin in imagination (pp. 327-328). At 
least the imagination, if non-rational, is surely not irrational. 

3. Professor Hendel suggests, though he does not adequately de- 
velop, the view of mind which is implicit in Hume. In a footnote 
(p. 248) he points to a distinction which most critics of Hume have 
altogether overlooked. Critics generally quote the famous passage 
from the Treatise to the effect that ‘‘when I enter most intimately 
into what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or other.’’ From this passage they conclude that Hume denied 
the reality of the self. But he denied only that the self was one 
perception among others, one object among others. They fail to see 
that Hume went on to say that there is an organization of a sort 
which we can empirically locate and define. In Hume’s own words, 
‘‘the true idea of the human mind is to consider it as a system of 
different perceptions or different existences, which are linked to- 
gether by the relation of cause and effect, and mutually produce, de- 
stroy, influence, and modify each other.’’ Hume thus rejected the 
kind of self or soul which philosophical tradition had passed down 
from scholasticism. He found no warrant in experience for the con- 
ception of the soul as a simple substance. He broke here with Locke 
and Berkeley as well as the continental rationalists. He rejected 
Descartes’ res cogitans. But he saw that in experience there was an 
organization’ of habits and customs, of natural propensities and 
inclinations. ‘‘For Hume, the mind that we know is never a pure 
agent expressing solely its own nature—it is one whose activities have 
been developed and made definite by its intercourse with nature, a 
mind determined by habits acquired through experience’’ (p. 136- 
137). This view, logically carried out, as even Hume did not see how 
to carry it out, would lead to a behaviorism akin to several contempo- 
rary theories of mind. Hume would perhaps not say even that the 
mind was determined by habits: he would say that the mind is the 
habits, etc.2. The simple substance Hume did eall a ‘‘fiction’’; but 
this denial is not of whatever in experience we find mind to be. 

4. Professor Hendel has some interesting considerations to ad- 
vance in regard to Hume’s own religious position. He opposes the 


2In my judgment it is Professor Hendel’s failure to work out this point 
which leads him to say that in Book III of the Treatise Hume began ‘‘to ques 
tion his own earlier account of the nature of the self’’ (p. 272). Rather in 
Book III Hume was at times halting because he neglected the constructive sug 
gestions in his own theory and still thought in terms of the scholasticism he had 
really outgrown. 
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interpretation so often maintained that Hume had no faith of his 
own and was insincere and perhaps dishonest in professing a concern 
over religious doctrine. It is not possible to settle with certainty 
what Hume’s own sympathies are with the characters in his Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion. But presumptions can be inferred. 
Professor Hendel regards Cleanthes as the spokesman for such a the- 
ist as Berkeley, Philo as ‘‘a Francis Bacon, empirically-minded in sci- 
ence but sceptical towards reasoned knowledge in religion,’’ and 
Demea aS representative of the sceptic Bayle and the mystic Male- 
branche. With none of these would Hume identify himself. Rather 
Hume is Pamphilus, the youth who listens to the arguments on all 
sides and attempts to measure the result (pp. 306-307, 315, 328, 
335). Thus Hume is not a participant in the arguments: he is de- 
tached ‘‘from any personal interest in one character or the other, for 
the sake of that truth which all the views together will represent”’ 
(p. 307). 

The outcome for Pamphilus and hence for Hume is not wholly 
negative. ‘‘Though ‘natural theology’ or ‘deism’ goes the way of 
metaphysics, ‘natural religion,’ in a quite new sense, remains. And 
it is ‘reasonable’ to believe’’ (p. 414). Proof for or against a the- 
istic ontology is impossible. But the tendency of human nature is 
towards theism. This tendency, Professor Hendel inclines to be- 
lieve, Hume would sympathetically indulge—not that reason estab- 
lished its validity, nor that logically it was needed as a base for 
morals, but that the imagination could no more here than elsewhere 
be prevented from operating. Here, to be sure, experience could not 
be used to verify the impulse of the imagination, but the imagination 
is sure to go beyond the realm of experience even in the case of 
trained and sceptical minds. In the term ‘‘natural theology’’ nat- 
ural indicates that the theology is based upon alleged evidences in 
nature. Such theology Hume discarded. In the term ‘‘natural re- 
ligion’’ natural indicates that the religion is the normal outcome of 
human nature. Such a religion, Professor Hendel thinks, Hume re- 
tained along with his readiness to recognize the logical merits of a 
naturalistic, instead of a supernaturalistic, view of the world-order. 

This interpretation of Hume will not convince everyone. There 
are some opponents of theism who find the critical considerations of 
Philo so convincing that they will regard Hume as committed to 
Philo’s negative conclusions and will view Philo’s conduct in Part 
XII of the Dialogues as an unfortunate and shameless means by 
which Hume sought to confuse his contemporaries as to his real 
opinions. And there are some advocates of theism who hate to have 
the difficulties in arguments for the existence of God paraded before 
any Pamphilus of our own time and will continue to reproach Hume 
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as inclined to atheism. Hume has thus too often been classed among 
the enemies of religion. The careful treatment by Professor Hendel, 
while it can not be proved from the slight evidence, is probably more 
historically just.® 

5. I find myself unable to agree with Professor Hendel in inter. 
preting Hume as anticipating, as it were, on one point the position of 
the absolute idealism of the last generation. Professor Hendel at. 
tributes to Hume the position that ‘‘nothing is ever believed to exist 
unless it is conceived in relation to other objects of perception’? (p, 
182), or that ‘‘even impressions of sense are not believed to be real 
when devoid of a natural connection in our thought’’ (p. 184), 
And the implication of these passages is that a perceived object is 
believed real only when it is a term in a system in which alone real- 
ity and meaning can be found. It seems to me that Hume usually 
takes the objects of sense-experience as real in a quite naive man- 
ner, that he makes these objects the test of the reality of unseen or 
unperceived objects, that philosophical speculation has difficulty in 
going beyond the realities of the given moment, but has at any mo- 
ment certain realities from which alone speculation may proceed. 
In a certain sense (not that implied by Professor Hendel) Hume 
might say that he did not believe an unrelated object of perception to 
be real. He would, however, here mean, not that he believed it to be 
unreal or even that he was in doubt about its reality or its unreality, 
but that the object was given as real. That is, in the case of impres- 
sions belief is gratuitous and irrelevant. Belief is for Hume con- 
cerned with ideas, never with impressions. Impressions do not need 
ontological substantiation. The oft-quoted phrase that inference 
‘‘neoples the world’’ does not mean that the world has no inhabitants 
before inference begins, but that the world has but the few inhabit- 
ants given in the direct perceptions of a certain moment and gains 
its other inhabitants by inference from those few given. 

The issue I am here attempting to state is more important than it 
may seem at first glance. For many thinkers, the absolute idealists 
in particular, no item of experience is real unless it is found in its 
place as a part of an interrelated system of mutually implying parts. 
For Hume, as I read him, any item of experience which is given in 
impression is real no matter what connections or implications it may 
turn out to have or not to have. For the former position our pro 
cedure, however empirical in intent, is prejudiced by the presuppost- 
tion that integration and unity alone are real. For the latter posi- 
tion an empirical procedure has no presuppositions and may dis- 


3 Professor Hendel is following at this point the instructive chapter 
Hume in Pringle-Pattison’s Gifford lectures on The Idea of God. 
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ever any degree of unity or plurality: it has at least no presupposi- 
tions except that we are able to find out through investigation what 
many things really are. In the former case even an empirical method 
is pledged to deal with a subject-matter which is itself an objective 
mind; and in the latter case an empirical method assumes that its 
subject-matter is anything it is empirically found to be. And the 
former of these two positions seems to me to be the antithesis of 
Hume’s position that the opposite of any matter of fact is conceiv- 
able—always with the tacit proviso, conceivable in advance of ex- 
perience of the matter of fact. 

Professor Hendel writes in one place: ‘‘A certain bent of the 
mind, or determination, makes order in the events of life by carrying 
forward into our perception of the moment the special arrangements 
of our own past’’ (pp. 204-205). I can not agree exactly, but would 
have to alter this statement somewhat. I would say: A certain bent 
of the mind, or determination, makes order in the events of life simi- 
lar to the order it finds given, and it does so by carrying forward 
from our perception of the moment the special arrangements of our 
own past. 

Undoubtedly, the naive realism of Hume raises difficulties of a 
serious sort, and perhaps there is much wisdom in the more safe- 
guarded position of absolute idealism. But that Hume did take the 
naively realistic position seems to me clear. No critic has sufficiently 
expounded the full bearing of this on the general philosophy of 
Hume; but further understanding of Hume will not be possible un- 
les this naive point of view is kept in mind. 

6. What I have just said about the naive realism of Hume is true 
of most of Hume’s philosophical writing, especially of his treatment 
ofcausation and of belief. It is not true of certain other parts where 
Hume plays with the problem of an external world. Perhaps it is 
because I differ with Professor Hendel’s analysis of these latter 
parts of Hume that I differ on the other point. I want now to take 
up the problem of what Hume means by the external world. 

Hume does believe, as Professor Hendel says, in ‘‘a world of ob- 
jects, continuing beyond our perception, and independent, and ex- 
ternal to ourselves’’ (p. 211). But external is an ambiguous term. 
Sometimes it means that we, having no object other than our sub- 
jective states, infer indirectly a different order of objects which we call 
external. Sometimes it means that we, having but a limited number 
of objects present to any moment of experience, extend our knowl- 
edge to other objects in the same world-order which in its vast ranges 
is external to our limited experience. Both these positions Hume 
assumed at times. The latter was his natural position. The for- 
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mer was the academic position of the Lockian-Berkeleyan tradition 
with which he entertained himself, which he confesses he could not 
take seriously, but which, in the terms of the inherited tradition, he 
could not solve. In the former case an impression did not, of course, 
carry evidence of even its own reality ; and hence Professor Hendel’s 
position attacked in the above section would have a limited. truth, 
But in the latter case no such problem arises. Professor Hendel 
writes that as regards the reality of the world of the common man 
Hume ‘‘is doubtful only as a philosopher, and not as a plain man” 
(p. 232). It would seem to me that we should say that Hume was 
led into doubts as to the reality of the world of the common man 
when he engaged himself with the point of view of Locke, but that 
he had no such doubts when he approached the interpretation of his 
own experience. The famous passage about the closed room and the 
fire and the entrance of the porter with his letter from a distant 
friend (quoted by Professor Hendel on pp. 215-217) does not start 
with subjective states and infer real objects. How this error can 
be made I do not see; for the passage is quite plain. Yet Professor 
Hendel but follows practically all interpretations of Hume in so re- 
garding it. The passage starts with a few objects and infers more 
objects therefrom. The tests of constancy and coherence (men- 
tioned by Professor Hendel on pp. 214-215) are not tests by which 
to go from the psychical to the physical: they are tests to enable us 
to go from a small given part of reality to a larger inferred part of 
reality. Hume confuses the two senses of the term external; but a 
just interpretation of his philosophy must distinguish them. 

In conclusion it may be said that Professor Hendel’s book is 
least instructive in those parts where his doctor’s dissertation is in- 
corporated (pp. 31-57 and 304-399). In these parts we have too 
many long quotations from Hume without sufficient interpretation of 
note and too many summaries of the works of various authors Hume 
read as a youth. Also it is a bit startling to find the statement that 
J. S. Mill’s Three Essays on Religion are but ‘‘paraphrases of the 
argument of Hume”’ (p. 377, note). For aside from the first two of 
Mill’s essays and taking only the one which in subject-matter is de- 
voted to themes with which Hume had dealt, we find a fresh treat- 
ment which explicitly differs with Hume at points, even mentioning 
Hume to differ with him on the question of miracles. None the less 
Professor Hendel has placed all students of Hume in his indebted- 
ness; and his book has few defects in comparison with its many ex 

~ cellent features. 
Stertina P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Eighth International Congress of Psychology will meet it 
Groningen, Holland, September 6-11, 1926. The congress will b 
limited to about 200 psychologists, to be invited by the committee 
The members of the committee of organization are as follows: Pr 
fessor G. Heymans, president; Professor E. D. Wiersma, vice-pres: 
dent; Professor F. Roels, first secretary; Professor H. J. F. W. 
Brugmans, second secretary ; Professor L. Bouman; Professor G. val 
Wayenburg; and Professor H. Zwaardemaker. 





